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COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


“Mental health cannot be attained unless all relationships in a com- 
munity contribute to intergroup harmony and to integrated personal 
development,” a graduate group studying mental hygiene concluded 
recently. “If the school is to accomplish in the fullest sense any part 
of its program, and especially that part which is concerned with mental 
health, it must know and make use of those community agencies which 
can lend aid to the program.” 

Understanding children and youth involves more than is ordinarily 
discussed in even our best modern university courses in human growth 
and development; it calls for a real knowledge of the community forces 
that play upon human beings and the resources that are available to 
make these forces work for positive healthful living instead of the 
reverse. 

The graduate group referred to attempted to catalogue some of the 
agencies they thought could be found in many communities to supple- 
ment the efforts of the school. They listed certain public agencies 
the welfare department, the health department, the employment ser- 
vice, the police; various non-tax-supported agencies—the Tuberculosis 
Association, National, State, and local mental hygiene associations, Red 
Cross, the Cancer Society,. the League for Crippled Children, the In- 
fantile Paralysis Foundation. They mentioned religious groups and 
afhliated enterprises; recreation agencies—Boy Souts and Girl Scouts, 
State and local recreation boards, community clubs; and any number 
of social, civic, and professional organizations—such as the Rotary, 
Lions, Kiwanis; farm and home groups; P.T.A.; associations of physi- 
cians and others; fraternal organizations, industrial and commercial 
organizations. Merely to list a few of these agencies is to suggest what 
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a wealth of resources can be brought to bear on a community program 
that aims at improving mental health. 


“Community coordination” is almost the first word in the recently 
issued report of the National Conference on the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency. This coordination, moreover, is for 
possitive ends—the effective utilization, as the conference report puts it, 
of all services involved in “meeting the basic needs of children and 
youth.” 

The fifteen panels in this significant report—not the less significant 
because it issues from the office of the Attorney General of the United 
States—range all the way from institutional treatment, role of the 
police, housing, recreation, youth participation and citizen participa- 
tion, to mental health and child guidance clinics, case-work and group- 
work services, church responsibilities, school and teacher responsibili- 
ties. The section on mental health and child guidance clinics lays 
down the principle that “all those who deal professionally or avoca- 
tionally with children have the obligation to acquaint themselves with 
the fundamental emotional and mental needs of childhood and [to 
learn] how the frustrations or satisfactions of these needs are reflected 
immediately or later in behavior.” 


Coordination of effort toward better understanding of human be- 
havior on the international plane is indicated in the establishment of 
a new quarterly journal, Human Relations, to be jointly edited by 
committees drawn from the recently formed Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations (London) and the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “Human Rela- 
tions,” says the official announcement, “is planned to supplement more 
specialized journals by providing side-by-side comparison of related 
work in sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, psychiatry, 
and other disciplines.” 
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HELPING TEACHERS INTERVIEW PARENTS 





We have heard much in recent years about helping teachers understand children. 
about teachers and parents understanding each other? 
Department of Child Guidance in the Newark, N. J., 


on “Teacher-Parent Interviews: Attitude and Atmosphere” 


many other communities besides Newark. 


How 
Recently the visiting teachers of the 
public schools, drew up a memorandum 


which ought to prove helpful in 


It is given herewith. 





URING the 


school has assumed more and more 


past few years the 
responsibility for the child’s training and 
welfare. With the increased recreational 
facilities offered to children after school 
hours and the extra-curricular activities 
carried on in the school, the child spends 
much more time under the supervision of 
the school than formerly. Because of the 


increased interest of the school in the 
“whole” development of the child, and the 
realization of the importance of the home 
situation in their understanding of the 
child’s needs, frequent contact with the 


This 


usually made through the interview be- 


parents is necessary. contact is 
tween parent and teacher. 

In professions in which interviewing is 
the primary technique used, very intensive 
training in this technique is given. Teach- 
ers cannot be expected to take complete 
training in another profession, but there 
are some general principles and attitudes 
which teachers may adopt which should 
help them in their contact with the home. 


handled 


much to bring about better understanding 


An interview well can do 
and cooperation between the home and the 
school and should result in the more ef- 
fective handling of the child both in school 
and at home. A poor interview can in- 
crease any antagonism the parents already 
have toward the school and may in the 
future cause the parent to take the child’s 


part without weighing the facts of the 


situation. If a teacher does plan her inter- 
view and feels that she is unsuccessful, 


feel 


trained workers frequently have the same 


she need not too discouraged, as 
feeling. 

A simple definition of an interview is 
that it is a purposeful discussion which 
distinguishes it from general conversation. 
This definition implies that there will be 
a certain amount of preparation for the 
interview. Interviews may be initiated by 
either the teacher or the parent. In the 
first instance the teacher has an advantage, 
as she is able to prepare for the interview 
and is able to arrange for it at a time 
when she and the parent can give their 
full attention to it. 

When a teacher initiates the interview, 
she must decide how she is going to bring 
the interview about. Fortunately teach- 
ers as a group now rarely tell the child 
to go home and get his mother or to go 
home and not come back until he brings 
his father. This method of requesting 
an interview can only be considered as a 
means of punishing the child and cannot 
be expected to result in a mutual under- 
standing of the best method of handling 
the child. The father who loses a day’s 
pay or the mother who has to leave home 
in the middle of the family wash in order 
to come to school has reason to feel 
antagonistic toward the child and the 
school. 


With older children, it is usually better 
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to have an interview with the child to 
discuss the fact that you are interested in 


If possible the child 


should be made to feel that he wants to 


seeing the parent. 


have his parent come and the invitation 
to the parent should be given through the 
child. If it is necessary to write a note 
to the parent requesting a meeting, it is 
a good technique to designate a time but 
add that if that time is inconvenient, will 
he suggest a time which will be convenient 
to both? The chances are that the parent 
will come at the suggested time if it is at 
all possible, but he is left with the pleasant 
feeling that he is being considered and 
that he has an equal part in the interview. 

Interviews carried on during school 
hours are likely to be much less successful 
than interviews after school when there 
are no children present. The parent can 
be invited into the room and given a chair 
and the teacher can concentrate on what 
the parent is saying. Her ability to give 
her full attention will help to gain the 
parent’s confidence. It is difficult for a 
teacher to be gracious when she is stand- 
ing in the hall talking to a parent and 
keeping an eye on the class. The parent is 
likely to feel neglected if the teacher 
cannot give her full attention to the 
things she is saying. 

Another means of putting the parent 
at ease and helping both teacher and parent 
to relax is the use of the preliminary im- 
personal conversation. Following this, 
the teacher can start her discussion of the 
child by saying something pleasant about 
him. When the child is very aggravating 
this may seem difficult, but if she can 
possibly do it, it will give the parent a 


feeling of interest on the teacher’s part. 
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It will also give the parent an easier ap- 
proach to the interview. 

Teachers’ interviews with parents are 
different from the social workers’ inter- 
views with them in that the teacher is 
usually interviewing on one particular 
point, while the social worker is trying to 
find out as much as possible about the 
child and his family in order to make a 
more accurate diagnosis of the whole situ- 
This that the 


teacher should not allow the parent to 


ation. does not mean 
discuss things as much as the parent feels 
the need of doing, but that the parent feels 
she is prying into his personal affairs. It 
is very important that the teacher help 
the parent to maintain his self-respect and 
a feeling of equality with the teacher. 
After all, it is his child. 


the interview, the teacher should plan 


In preparing for 


exactly what she wants to convey to the 
parent and the sort of help she expects to 
get from the parent. In interviews initi- 
ated by the teacher, the teacher should 
have her objectives so clearly in mind that 
she is able to control the interview and 
bring about some understanding with the 
parent in regard to those objectives. 

Even with a well-planned approach to 
the interview, a parent will often come to 
the interview in an antagonistic frame of 
mind. Believing that a good offensive is 
the best defense, he launches forth in a 
criticism of the school’s handling of his 


child. 


this and not become defensive themselves. 


Teachers should try to understand 


They should allow the parent to give his 
Proba- 


bly the teacher will be able to explain some 


complaints without interruption. 


of the misunderstanding and she can al- 
ways offer to investigate further and try 


to have the situation cleared up. Very 








often a parent will withdraw his com- 
plaints as soon as he understands that the 
school is making a sincere effort to help 
the child. The important thing is to give 
the parent the feeling that the school 
appreciates his views. If the teacher be- 
comes defensive she defeats her own 
purpose. 

In criticizing children to their parents, 
teachers should remember that any criti- 
cism of a child implies criticism of the 
parent. When we say to a parent “John 
just will not obey the rules of the school 
and you must do something about it,” the 
teacher is giving the problem to the 
parent. Perhaps the parent is having the 
same difficulty with John at home and 
needs help. To be given the added burden 
of controlling John while he is in school 
may add further to his feeling of hopeless- 
ness in the situation. 

Or perhaps the parent may be unable 
to admit to the school that the child dis- 
obeys at home and even feels obliged to 
deny this. The teacher must try to bear 
in mind the fact that this is not neces- 
sarily deliberate lying. The parent’s back- 
ground may be such that the boy’s be- 
havior has a far greater significance to the 
parent than to the school. For example, 
the mother may have great fear that the 
boy is “taking after” his father or other 
relative who is now in jail. If, however, 
the teacher says instead, “I have been un- 
able to get John to obey the rules of the 
school and I wonder if we can work out 
something together which will help him,” 
she is indicating that she is willing to share 


The 


parent is likely to be pleased that she is 


this responsibility with the parent. 


going to get some expert assistance and 


together the teacher and the parent can 
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work out a consistent plan of training 
which should make things easier for the 
teacher, child, and parent. 

In interviewing a parent with the in- 
tention of asking for some specific help 
from the home, the teacher should be care- 
ful to have all of her remarks so general 
that she is able to withdraw the plan if 
she decides there is no one in the home 
capable of carrying out the plan. For 
example, in planning to ask a member of 
child 


academic work, the teacher will have to 


the family to help a with his 
find out from the child through an inter- 


view with him which member of the 
family he prefers to have help him. When 
the teacher is discussing the subject with 
the parent, she will have to bear in mind 
the ability of each member of the family 
to give help—whether or not any member 
of the family has sufficient background of 
education to know the subject; whether 
or not any member of the family is emo- 
tionally suitable to give this help; and 
whether or not there is a suitable time 
and place to carry on the tutoring. In 
the end the teacher may decide there is 
no one who is really suited to do the 
tutoring and she may want to withdraw 
the request gracefully without making 
the parent feel that he is inadequate or 
that there is any disgrace in the child’s 
need for help. 

When a parent initiates the interview, 
the teacher is at a disadvantage in that 
she has had no time to prepare for the 
interview. It is more difficult for her to 
plan a comfortable place for the inter- 
view and to arrange things so that there 
will be no distractions. If the parent has 
come to school with a complaint it is 


difficult to ask him to postpone the inter- 
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view, as he probably feels it is very im- 
portant and any postponement may mean 
to him that the teacher is unwilling to 
discuss things. Usually teachers are pro- 


tected against interruptions by school 
rulings to the effect that parents must 
visit the office before visiting the class- 
room. In many schools there is a ruling 
against seeing parents during the school 
day, or there is a limit to the amount: of 
time a teacher may give to a parent while 
school is in session. However, if a parent 
does come to the classroom the teacher 
does not want to make him feel that she 
is resisting the interview. It is necessary 
for the teacher to take enough time to ex- 
plain the reason for postponing the inter- 
view, and to set a suitable time to see the 
parent. 

In this situation again the teacher should 
remember not to become defensive and 
answer the parent too quickly and without 
thought. By giving the parent plenty of 
time to air his grievances, the teacher is 
helping the parent to rid himself of his 


feeling of annoyance and is giving herself 


Field W orkers for Mental Health.— 
Physicians do not work single-handed. 
They have allies, sometimes unrecognized, 
in the community. The feacher is an 
ally, albeit not always recognized. The 


The clini- 


The minister 


SOc ial case-u orker is an ally 


cal psychologist is an ally. 
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a chance to plan what she is going to say. 
If the teacher denies emphatically every- 
thing the parent says, the parent is left 
with the feeling that the teacher is just 
antagonistic toward the child and toward 
him. If, however, the teacher can just 
say calmly that she is sorry there is a 
misunderstanding between the child and 
the school, and that she hopes they will 
be able to get it straightened out to- 
gether, the parent is likely to forget he 
had a grievance and be interested in work- 
ing out some plan of adjustment. 

In general, teachers should consider the 
interview an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the home. They should 
remember to be as courteous to the parents 
as they would be to their own friends. 
Their professional standing gives them a 
place of authority in the school, but this 
should be utilized neither in a domineering 
or patronizing manner, nor in an authori- 
tative attitude. The whole interview, if 


carefully and successfully handled, is 
closed with a feeling by both that the 


parent will be glad to come again. 


is an ally, especially if he has had modern 
training in counselling. Business and 
industrial personnel managers are allies. 
And there are many more allies.—Robert 
L. Sutherland, of the Hogg Foundation, 
University of Texas, in a recent issue of 
Diseases of the Nervous System. 











THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 


BY 


S. R. LAYCOCK 





Failure in group living at the family or community level accounts for many of the patients 


in a mental hospital, Dr. Laycock says. 


A visit to such an institution and participation in a 


group therapy discussion led him to say that the technique was not new—that educators who 


were ‘“‘mental-hygiene-minded” have been using this technique for years in training teachers. 


The chief difference, Dr. Laycock asserts, is that in schools the purpose of the method is (or ought 


to be) to build wholesome personalities in a positive program of mental health. 





ECENTLY, while visiting a mental 

hospital, I took part in a group 
therapy discussion in which a psychiatrist, 
a mental nurse and several patients were 
the other participants. After it was over 
[ said to the psychiatrist: ‘You are doing 
a fine job but the principle is not new; I 
and other mental-hygiene-minded edu- 
cators have, for years, been trying to train 
teachers to make use of this technique in 
The chief difference 


is that, in schools, this method is or 


classroom teaching. 


should be used to build wholesome per- 
sonalities in a positive program of mental 
health.” 

Patients in a mental hospital are there 
because of failure in group living at the 
family or community level. In trying to 
restore patients to successful participation 
in group living, group psychotherapy is 
used as a supplement to other forms of 
therapy. Group therapy is regarded as a 
laboratory method in helping patients to 
re-learn the skills of group living. In the 
group, interpersonal relationships are ex- 
perienced on a more realistic level than in 
individual psychotherapy. The group re- 
lationships also offer direct gratification 
for certain basic emotional needs—accep- 
tance, 


recognition, achievement, self - 


esteem, etc. In addition, these relation- 


ships encourage the actual living out of 
emotional experiences and anxiety-ridden 
conflicts. Asa result they tend to reduce 
feelings of guilt and anxiety as well as of 
tension in general. 

Classrooms also are (or ought to be) 
laboratories in group living. The old 
idea of the classroom as a filling-station 
where the teacher simply connects the 
tank of knowledge in the textbook with 
the tank in the child’s mind is slowly but 
surely on the way out. Slowly teachers 
are learning that teaching is something 
more than merely pouring from a big jug 
into a little mug. Slowly they are learn- 
ing that there is something more to teach- 
ing than the pouring of information over 
youngsters as syrup is poured over a 


pancake. 


A Cooperative Group 

In modern teaching the class is a co- 
operative group where teacher and pupils 
together are thinking through a topic, 
pursuing an interest, or carrying out an 
activity. The old-type classroom con- 
sisted of forty separate teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. There were few, if any, 
pupil-pupil relationships during the class 


period. The asked 


pupils questions and they gave their 


teacher individual 
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answers to the teacher rather than to the 
group as a whole. When a child read or 
recited he did so to the teacher, not to a 
group of which the teacher was one mem- 
ber. The teacher, rather than the group, 
helped individual pupils in answering and 
in evaluating their answers. Meanwhile 
individual pupils relaxed and waited for 
their turn. In the new-type classroom the 
method of teaching is that of group dis- 
cussion and group activity. The teacher 
is the secretary-chairman of his group 
and the guide and mentor of group dis- 
cussion and activity. He takes his pupils 
into partnership with him in thinking 
through problems and in planning and 


True, 


times when the teacher’s knowledge and 


executing activities. there are 


experience must be drawn on _ rather 
heavily in group discussion and activity. 
These times are, however, much less fre- 
quent than the unresourceful or tradi- 
tional type of teacher would have us think. 
This is true even if the curriculum is a 


The 


teacher knows how to develop a con- 


fairly formal one. resourceful 
sciousness of group “‘belongingness” and 


how to make knowledge come alive 
by pupil-participation and group-sharing. 
Teaching then becomes the multiple 
sharing of experience, study, investigation, 
thought, planning, and activity. 

All the benefits, then, which accrue 
from group therapy with mental patients 
are to be found in the up-to-date class- 
room. These can be classified under four 
headings: (1) Fulfillment of the pupil’s 
basic emotional needs; (2) development of 
the vital social skills of solving problems 
cooperatively by group discussion and ac- 
tivity; (3) release of emotional tensions 


and conflicts and building constructive 
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social attitudes; (4) vital participation of 
the pupils in solving school and com- 


munity problems. 


Meeting Emotional Needs 


Classroom teaching by the cooperative- 
group method brings pupils real fulfill- 
their basic emotional or 


ment of per- 


sonality needs. These are the needs for 
security, independence, achievement, rec- 
ognition, and self-esteem. 

One of the basic needs of children and 
adolescents is acceptance—a feeling that 
one is a desired and desirable member of a 
group of one’s peers. Youngsters must 
find fulfillment for this 
fashion—even if they have to join a de- 
They should find 


acceptance in a sense of belonging in the 


need in some 


linquent gang to do so. 


classroom where the skillful teacher en- 
courages every member to participate in 
group discussion and group activity. In 
such a classroom boys and girls learn to 
listen respectfully to the opinions of 
others, try to understand others’ points-of - 
view, and help the others in the group to 
solve their problems. These interpersonal 
relationships create a strong sensc¢ of com- 
munity, as pupils think, discuss, plan, and 
work together in the solution of common 
problems. This type of teaching must go 
far beyond the old question-and-answer 


Rather, 


the members of the group, including the 


method of pupil-participation. 


teacher, must have a sense of partnership 
with the other members. In such a group 
climate the shy, seclusive child, the re- 
jected child, and the child from minority 
groups (racial, religious, and social) comes 
to feel accepted and to belong to the 
classroom group. 


Another basic need of human beings 








which is met by the cooperative-group 
method of teaching is that of independ- 
ence. In the old type of classroom the 
teacher did most of the talking. Pupils 
who were eager to contribute to the topic 
under discussion found themselves frus- 
trated. The teacher gave them no chance. 
Many pupils gave up trying. Then teach- 
ers and parents wondered why boys and 
girls had no interest in the work assigned 
to them. To make school work come alive 
youngsters must feel that they have a real 
share in the solving of these problems. 
Pupils should have a share in selecting the 
goals towards which they work and a 
real chance to share in choosing the means 
by which those goals can be reached. They 
should also experience, through group 
activity, the comradeship of thinking 
through to, planning for, and executing 
the activities involved in achieving those 
goals. This cannot be achieved by the 
form of teaching which begins a lesson 
with “today we are going to take up the 
use of parliamentary government,” fol- 
lowed by a lecture setting forth the teach- 
er’s ideas, or more likely the textbook’s 
ideas on the subject. It is a normal human 
desire for pupils to want to share in the 
thinking, planning, and activities of the 
classroom. To give pupils this oppor- 
tunity for being creative there must be an 
adequate supply of well-trained, intelli- 
gent, and resourceful teachers. At present 
the members of the general public, hold- 
ing the view of teaching as a filling-sta- 
tion job, are not willing to provide 
sufhciently adequate salaries or give suf- 
ficiently high prestige to teachers to 
make this possible. 

Treating a class as a cooperative group 


engaged in solving problems gives pupils 
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outlets for their needs for achievement, 
and 


youngster needs to feel the taste of success 


recognition, self-esteem. Every 
and the joy of having his ideas and ac- 
complishments both win the approval of 
others and also come up to his own inner 
standards. Group discussion and group 
solving of problems are better calculated 
to fill these needs than the series of one- 
to-one relationships between teacher and 
pupils of the old-type classroom. In the 
latter the sense of group acceptance, group 
recognition, group appreciations, and 
mutual understanding was likely to be 


lacking. 
Learning Social Skills 


When classroom teaching is carried on 
by the cooperative group method pupils 
learn the most important skill required 
for the continued existence of our modern 


This is the skill of 


through and solving problems by co- 


world. thinking 
operating with others who differ in in- 
telligence, knowledge, attitudes, and point 
of view, or who differ in race, religion, or 
social background. If the classroom is to 
be a genuine laboratory of social living, 
pupils must not merely learn verbaliza- 
tions about justice, tolerance, goodwill, 
honesty, generosity, and respect for per- 
sonality. Rather they must practice these 
relationships with others by acting fairly, 
exhibiting generous attitudes and deeds, 
living tolerance and goodwill in their daily 
contacts with their fellows, and showing 
respect for the personality of those who 
differ greatly from themselves. If pa- 
tients go to mental hospitals because of 
their inability to function in group living, 
then wholesome can be 


mental health 


best attained in boys and girls by develop- 
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ing what was long ago given as a definition 
of mental health—“the ability to attain 
and maintain satisfactory human relation- 


Too 


build the skills of group living; rather 


ships.” many classrooms do not 
they foster a competitive individualism or 
a docile obedience to teacher-domination. 
De Huszar, in Practical Applications of 
Democracy, distinguishes between a “‘talk- 


The 


former, he points out, develops too little 


democracy” and a ‘“‘do-democracy.” 
in the category of the “how,” whereas 
the latter requires that we become as 
proficient in the “know-how” of solving 
the problems of group living as we are in 


solving technological problems. 


Release of Emotional Tensions 


The group method of teaching enables 
pupils to work out their emotional ten- 
sions, their anxieties and conflicts. Work- 
ing out fears, resentments, and hostile feel- 
ings in a group which accepts him, and 
under the guidance of a wise teacher, is 
a helpful experience for any pupil. 
Through the interchange of group opinion 
and through the help of a sympathetic 
teacher the pupil is led to understand the 
origin of his own feelings and prejudices 
and to find more constructive attitudes. 
The same influence of group interaction 
which may make for mob violence can be 
guided into channels where it can express 
itself in socially desirable attitudes. 

Cooperative group thinking and ac- 
tivity, by helping pupils to live out their 
emotional problems and conflicts, will do 
much to relate the knowledge acquired in 
school to socially constructive desires and 
As Todd says in Theories of 


Progress, 


beliefs. 
Social 


swaddled in feelings. 


“ideas always come 


We recognize that 
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reason in men is only at the very tip of 
their iceberg of mental life; they live by 
habit, impulse, illusion—they easily com- 
pel a satisfactory harmony between belief 
This is the 


Prescott in 


and gratification of desire. 
lead in humanity’s wings.” 
Emotion and the Educative Process says: 
“The job of education is not done when 
knowledge is disseminated and increased. 
If the scholar concerned with the primary 
business of knowledge fails to deal with 
the whole of man, particularly with the 
control of passion and the guidance of de- 
sire, he may properly be charged with 
contributory negligence when the democ- 
racy becomes a mob or a regimented army, 
when freedom to learn or to teach dis- 
appear, when the neglected emotions sub- 
merge the life of reason and so force 
recognition of their claim to a share in 


the lives of men.” 
Solving Community Problems 


The old type of teaching led to memor- 
ization of materials for examination pur- 
poses; the cooperative group type more 
readily leads to action in the solving of 
school, community, national, and inter- 
national problems. If pupils discover that, 
by group study, the use of documentary 
materials and audio-visual aids to learning, 
the making of surveys of the health, wel- 
fare, recreational, and educational needs 
of the community, they can have a real 
share in helping to solve those needs, they 
The 


school of today needs to go out into the 


wil find a reality in their education. 


community, study its problems, ascertain 
its needs and then take a real share in de- 
veloping public opinion and in taking 
positive action which will lead to the 


solution of community problems. 





Basic Skills Not Neglected 
The newer methods of teaching do not 
neglect the basic skills which our grand- 
fathers called ‘the 3 Rs.” 
is evidence that the reverse is the case. 
The Eight-Year Study demonstrated that 


students from schools with a flexible cur- 


Indeed there 


riculum and plenty of pupil-participation 
in class activities were not inferior in the 
basic tool subjects to pupils from the more 
formal type of school. On the other hand 
they were definitely superior in initiative, 
leadership, and in the highly important 
skill of solving problems by cooperative 
action. Teaching by the group method of 
teacher-pupil partnership in class discus- 
sion and class activity can do a better job 


in teaching the skills, knowledge, and at- 


Mental Hygiene Education of the Pub- 
lic.—The task of mental health education 
must be accepted as an important part of 


psy- 
chiatry has not done an effective job in 


the total program. In the past, 
making known to the general public its 
accomplishments, objectives, and philoso- 
phy. If we ever hope to get acceptance 
of psychiatric services in the community, 
if we ever hope to get the “unseen” vol- 


ume of mental disease under treatment, 


we must create understanding on the part. 


of the public. Too many patients are 
still being sacrificed on the altar of family 
pride. 


Psychotherapy in itself is a reeducation 
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titudes necessary for living in our modern 
world. Of course attempts to use this 
method on the part of teachers who are 
mediocre in ability, who are inadequately 
trained, who lack flexibility and resource 
fulness, and who do not understand the 
philosophy of education needed for a 
democracy, can result only in confusion 
and ineffectiveness. The public must de- 


cide whether it wishes to continue the 
practice of information-pouring in schools 
or whether it will, by providing adequate 
salary scales for teachers and giving them 
adequate training, add to the present 
group of resourceful teachers whose classes 
are now cooperative groups. It is a 
choice of how far classroom teaching will 


foster or destroy mental health. 


of the individual. Perhaps the funda- 
mental knowledge of psychiatry and even 
some of the therapeutic techniques could 
well be applied to mental health education 
of the public. Research is needed in this 
field as in many others. Immediate ob- 
jectives in mental health education, how- 
ever, should be to assist States and com- 
munities in the study and evaluation of 
their mental health problems; and to help 
the schools incorporate concepts of mental 
health in their environment, curriculum, 
and teaching methods.—Dale C. Cameron, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Mental Hy- 
Health Ser- 
vice, in Mental Hygiene News. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF “GANGS” 


FRANCIS BOSWORTH 





How the gang spirit can be turned from a threat of evil to a potent force for human welfare 


is here told by the director of the Friends Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia. 


Guild’s efforts, Director Bosworth says, 68 groups of boys and girls of all ages 


Through the 


“function 


profitably within a social structure they themselves help to build and maintain.” 





VERY day we read of the menace of 
teen-age gangs and their contribution 
Yet these 


gangs are but groups of young people and 


to the rising tide of crime. 


group life is important to all of us; it is 
essential to our maturity. Through group 
experience we pass from self-centered in- 
dividuals to responsible citizens. We learn 
to respect the rights of others—we dis- 
cover the power and strength of group 
discipline, loyalty, and action. We are 
secure in the bonds of friendship. 

The gang spirit is a surging force in 
our neighborhood where houses are dilapi- 
dated, rooms overcrowded, and family life 
unstable and often without meaning. The 
gang spirit and gang life is our challenge. 
We must turn it from a threat of evil to 
a potent force for human welfare. A 
gang can be a swing band, a basketball 


team, a scout troop, or a social club. 


Some Good “Gangs” 


Here are some good gangs: 

Swing Band—The ideal substitute for 
gang life. A boy must “make the grade” 
and work hard, the discipline is strict, 
good planning and management are es- 
sential, and there is the goal of a successful 
performance. 

Art Class and Poster Club—Work is 
play up in the Studio painting pictures 


and making posters for games and club 
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activities. Then there are excursions— 
sketching at the Zoo—a trip to the Mu- 
seum. Painting and sculpture are more 
than cultural activities, they are a medium 
of self-expression for some of our most 
disturbed and maladjusted children, who 
are unable to fit into formal clubs and 
classes. 

Guild News Club—All the work and 
fun of putting out a newspaper. The skill 
and knowing how—getting the stories, 
typing and editing, cutting stencils, run- 
ning the mimeograph machine, stapling 
and mailing. Then starting all over again. 
A challenge to the best minds and leader- 
ship a group can produce. 

Shop and Crafts—Jewelry Class—Chef 
Club—Sewing Class—Nature Club—Pot- 
tery—Scouting—Camera Club—and, of 
course, Sports with its score of basketball 
teams and all other sports indoor and out. 


Social Clubs—Most important of all, 





for it is here boys and girls learn to func- 
tion in a democratic society. Young 
people must govern themselves, weigh 
values, select their fellow members and 
elect their own leadership. A good social 
club uses all the skills, resources, and train- 
ing its members have acquired in all other 
groups and urges the members to acquire 
more. Social Clubs are the heart of the 
Guild program and require the greatest 
skill in professional leadership. 

Club Activities are as varied and color- 
ful as the names they select: The Gaylords, 
Flames, Royal Dukes, Cherokees, Junior 
Miss, Y-Teens’ Majestics, Atomics, Bobby 
Soxers, Beavers, Just Us Kids, Young 
Married Club, Old Timers, Willing Work- 
ers, Crusaders, Wednesday Night Club, 
Avalons, Turnout Boys, YAC’s, Friendly 


Girls’ Club, Golden Serpents, All-.:meri- 
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can Boys’ Club, North Philadelphia Social- 
ites, Raiders, Club Sixteen, Red Falcons, 
and the Royal Bloods. 


ship really means something to a boy or 


A club member- 
girl—it means you belong! 


Not a Single Gang! 


There is not a single gang in the 
Neighborhood of Friends Neighborhood 
Guild although the Guild is in the pre- 
cinct which is third highest in juvenile 
arrests in Philadelphia. Our workers still 
go down to the police station any hour 
they are called, but these emergencies 
grow fewer and fewer. Today at the 
Guild eighty-eight groups of all ages 
function profitably within a social struc- 
ture which they themselves help to build 


and maintain. 
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THE SCHOOL BUS AND MENTAL HEALTH 


W. J. YOST 


UNIVERSITY OF 


HE school day of many transported 

pupils begins long before the day be- 
gins for most teachers. For many pupils 
it begins before seven in the morning and 
ends after dark. Many times at the hours 
the child is waiting to be picked up the 
teachers may be blissfully asleep in steam- 
heated rooms only a few steps from a 
bathroom with hot running water. A 
good percentage of the time the teacher 
is within easy walking or driving distance 
from the school, with his own private 
conveyance or that of a fellow teacher to 
meet him at the door, while the pupils 
will walk in the rain or cold as much as 
a mile and a half to the nearest bus stop 
and stand soaking and shivering, exposed 
to the weather, waiting for a school bus to 
pick them up, a school bus which usually 
keeps a schedule with the accuracy of a 
wartime railroad train. When finally on 
the bus they are bounced, crowded, and 
bent sideways and back continuously for 
a half hour to two hours, as the youthful 
driver jerks off to all starts and slams on 
his brake for all stops. All of this physical 
discomfort in a cold, ill-ventilated, dirty, 
hard-seated, unsafe bus. 

The inability of these pupils to be- 
come passionately alert over theorems in 
geometry may be due in part to a daily 
5 a.M. awaking, the pre-school chores, the 
cold, rough, bus ride, and above all the 
non-understanding teacher. Can’t you 
imagine how a certain kind of teacher 
would cause Johnny and Mary to grit their 


teeth and clinch their fists at the un- 
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reasonableness of her demands under such 
trying circumstances? Can’t you see Jack 
failing an English exam because he stepped 
out of a bus into the classroom stiff and 
cold and Jane doing likewise because she 
was wet through? Can’t you imagine 
their frustration at such unfairness? 

There was conscientious Helen who had 
to miss two classes because the bus broke 
down. Her nerves broke down with it. 
And the case of Jim and his feelings of 
regression. What chance did he have to 
learn to like people when twice each day 
he was thrown into bodily contact on the 
school bus with 60 howling, kicking, 
pushing, crowding kids from the ages of 
six to seventeen? And Bill with that red 
hair and temper to match. It’s going to 
take all his will power to master it under 
the conditions. Children learn control by 
substituting something else, they say. 
Just what would that be in an over- 
crowded school bus? 

As if the troubles of riding the bus 
weren’t enough there are the town chil- 
dren to contend with—their air of disdain 
for the “country folks’—and the prin- 
cipal who has a variety of fine activities 
scheduled for after school hours, after the 
buses leave. 

It is natural that poorly ventilated, 
overheated, untidy buses, with windows 
broken and seats scratched, overloaded 
with tired, wet or cold, and hungry chil- 
dren, should furnish the background for 
“bad conduct’”—unwholesome thinking, 


“bad” attitudes, and emotional ‘ malad- 








justments. What can the child hope to 
Physical 


weaknesses resulting from fear, tension, 


gain under such conditions? 
and depression will be one outcome for 
many. Unsocial attitudes, such as to de- 
ceive, to act cruelly, to be suspicious, to 
hold a grudge will be the outcome to 
others. Sullen, timid, withdrawn, defiant, 
confused, dishonest, and negative children, 
all needing attention, will result in many 
cases. Other pupils will have their bodies 
wracked with emotional troubles resulting 
from fear, insecurity, inferiority, and 
jealousy. 

If ‘“‘consideration for sound physical 
health is one of the first essentials in 
mental health,” what can the principal 
and teachers in the rural schools expect 
to have but mental cases from the children 
riding wet and cold in the ill-ventilated, 
filthy school buses, with immature drivers 
and the non-understanding teachers and 
principals waiting to greet them at the 
door of the school building? 

Briefly there is the problem, now what 


The 


majority of cases of mental disorders and 


can be done about it? Many things! 
emotional upset followed by physical ill- 
ness could and would be avoided if the 
principals and teachers would attempt to 
grasp the significance of the intimate, per- 
sonal problems of the boys and girls who 
ride the buses to the school. Too many 


have either never been reared in the 
country or have conveniently forgotten 
the difhcult times they had many years 
previously. 

With hope of some success children in 
school can be taught the advantages of oil 
heating systems and running hot water 
to avoid such early rising; economy of 


time in working on the farm can be a 
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good project for the agriculture or biology 
teacher or the 4-H Club. 

More buses should be allotted to each 
school, so that no bus need make two 
trips and so that some of the more re- 
mote corners of the district can be reached. 
The buses should be more modern in de- 
sign, having all seats facing forward and 
the driver shut off from the rest of the 
should be 


and between the 


bus. Mature men hired as 


drivers, drivers and 
county mechanics more than reasonable 
care should be taken to prevent trouble 
by requiring regular inspections. All 
broken windows should be replaced im- 
mediately. 

Each bus should be provided with a 


This 


could be a must, not so much to preserve 


teacher or other responsible adult. 


order in an autocratic way, but so that by 
leading the children in singing and playing 
seat games while riding the drudgery of 
the daily trip will be replaced by an 
anticipation of the fun and comradeship 
to be experienced at least twice a day 
throughout the school year. The home- 
room teachers will be of great service by 
making game suggestions to the trans- 
ported pupils and using the school bus and 
all its implications as often as feasible in 
class projects. If the hostess idea is carried 
out to the fullest the town children will 
become the envious half of the school, 
particularly if the principal schedules all 
the school-conducted activities during 
school hours. 

Attempts should be made to bring the 
farm children and town children together 
in a spirit of need and comradeship. 

The school bus brings mental problems 


to many people other than the school 


(Continued on page 59) 








WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD MODERN SCHOOL?* 


(Some of the Issues) 


1. What results are we after? If the 
needs and possibilities of children and 
youth are our main concern, as many 
maintain, what kind of persons do we hope 
to produce (or help to produce) through 
education in the school? Ideally we want, 
one member of our group says, persons to 
come out “‘literate—having control of the 
tools of learning, worthily informed— 
able to apply or use information, construc- 
tively curious, independently thoughtful, 
cooperative, adaptable, emotionally ad- 
justed, creative, healthy, socially-minded, 
democratic.” Do we accept this? Is it a 
useful basis for a working philosophy of 
education? And if so, are we willing to do 
something about it rather than merely 
stating it? 

2. What of the teachers? 


statement by the National Committee for 


A recent 


Mental Hygiene says that teachers (and 
other educational workers) should be 
“well-trained, carefully chosen, wisely 
supervised, healthy, emotionally balanced, 
professionally competent, warm toward 
children, interested in child development, 
and capable of continuous growth.” A 
statement by one of the members of our 
group says that in a modern school the 
child has a right to a teacher who “has a 
pleasing personality, who loves children, 
who understands what is now known 
about child growth and development, and 
who does not have a ‘sour-on-the-world’ 
attitude.” And some of us even insist 
upon teachers respecting the personality of 


children and youth and possessed of a faith 





Prepared for a parent-teacher meeting by W. 
E. Rosenstengel, T. Ross Fink, F. Edgar Lane, 


Rosemary Kent, and W. Carson Ryan. 
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in the possibilities of every human being. 
Is all this too much to expect? Is it ade- 
quate? And if we agree that we need 
teachers like this, how shall we get and 
keep them in the profession? 

3. How about the“ program,” the “cur- 
riculum”? Here we are asked to bear in 
mind that by “curriculum” in a modern 
school we mean not merely “course of 
study,” but all the experiences children 
and youth have while in the jurisdiction 
of the school. What shall these include? 
Shall they be confined to formal, tradi- 
tional offerings, or does it mean enrich- 
ment in the arts and crafts, music, em- 
phasis on healthful living, provision of 
school lunches, adequate play and recre- 
ation, including much of what some 
people call extra-curricular activities? 
Shall the curriculum be rigid, or shall it 
be flexible and adapted to the individual 
as well as the social needs of boys and 
girls? To what extent can we and should 
we avail ourselves of such modern tools 
of learning as films and other audio-visual 
aids? And what of the scope of the total 
school program? Recent national state- 
ments from various sources have recom- 
mended public educational provision for 
children and youth that would reach from 
the nursery school and_ kindergarten 
through the “fourteenth year” or junior 
If we do, 
what arrangements ought we to make for 


college. Do we accept this? 
collaboration and integration of effort by 
the school in association with other agen- 
cies in the community—agriculture, in- 
dustry, the church, youth organizations, 
health and welfare agencies? 

4. What about buildings, classrooms, 
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and the whole school environment? One 
of our group says that ‘‘a good school is 
a place in which the child can learn and 
develop in all ways under the friendly 
help of an interested teacher.” What 
kind of a place should it be? Is it too 
much to ask that children be housed in 
school buildings that are protected against 
fire and other hazards and are as sanitary 
as modern science can make them; that 
children carry on their work in classrooms 
and other places for work and play that 
are effective for learning experiences of all 
kinds—well-equipped, well-lighted, at- 
tractive rather than “prison-like in ap- 
pearance? Is the “emotional climate” of 
the classroom to be taken into account? 
Are esthetic considerations worthy of at- 
tention? What constitutes a good class- 
room in these and other respects? 

5. What kind of administration do we 
need in the modern school? Do we under- 
stand the function of the administrator as 
that of furthering the learning of children, 
and serving as a democratic leader for 
pupils and teachers? In many communi- 
ties today the administrator takes the lead 
in seeing that the educational program 
provides child and youth guidance, es- 
sential health services, special education 
for the exceptional child, clinics for the 
maladjusted, a continuing school census, 
effective correlation of compulsory at- 
tendance and child labor control, and 
meaningful systems of records, tests, and 
reports. Should children in all parts of the 


country have the benefit of these pro- 
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visions that have been found valuable for 
the fortunate few? May we expect the 
administrator to use and not abuse modern 
testing instruments, to see to it that any 
use of such measures is for the purpose 
of helping rather than hindering the de- 
velopment of boys and girls? Are we 
right in demanding that he and his staff 
explore the possibilities of better ways of 
evaluating the progress and needs of in- 
dividual children than old-fashioned re- 
port cards and school marks? Can we 
count on him to do all in his power to 
make positive contributions to overcoming 
the evils of a system that emphasizes 
grades, promotions, and examinations? 

6. What of the relation of school and 
community? Present day authorities in 


education insist that the school-com- 


munity relationship should be of the 
closest; that the tendency of the school 
to be isolated and artificial be combatted 
at every joint; that parents should be 
accepted as indispensable partners in the 
educational enterprise; that the board of 
education in a community be definitely 
of the people, elected by the people, and 
responsive to public opinion and com- 
munity needs. The board is regarded as 
the policy-making group, not the ad- 
ministrative agency; the superintendent 
of schools is the professional executive who 
counsels the board and carries out its 
policies. Do we accept this concept of the 
functions of the board of education in 
relation to the modern community and 


its schools? 
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GOING ON FOUR 


BY 


VEDA RENIUS HERRING 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AROL is three years and eight months 

old; her younger sister is one year 
and four months; the other two members 
of her immediate family are her mother 
and father—young college people—her 
father having graduated when Carol was 
two years and eight months. I mention 
this last fact particularly because I think 
that her has 


largely to Carol’s language development. 


environment contributed 
At any rate, it is true that Carol, from 
her first words, articulated well and spoke 
a minimum of baby-talk. When she was 
two and one-half years old, she repeated 
glibly “educational psychology” on her 
first trial, and could recite several college 
yells and songs. She held long imaginary 
conversations over the telephone in adult 
language and intonations, pausing between 
sentences as though listening to a response. 
Her conversations were obviously repeti- 
tions of her mother’s conversations, al- 
though I remember one in_ particular 
which was given a week or more after the 
She 


used pronouns correctly at that time, 


original conversation of her mother. 


and when she made a mistake in pronoun 
usage, she would correct herself as though 
her ear guided her in her choice of words. 
One day I said to her: 

“Does you?” 
She answered: 

“Do you?” 

Carol has an insatiable desire for stories 
and will listen to anything told her in the 
guise of a 


story. Her vocabulary in- 


creases, and she will use a new word sev- 


A few 


days ago during one conversation she used 


eral times during a conversation. 


the words “marvelous” and “‘huge” several 
times; I had never heard her use either one 
before. 


new word until an opportune moment to 


Apparently she will treasure a 


use it. 
“Hell!” 


where 


Being refused some trifle, she said 

When reprimanded and asked 
she heard such language, she 
answered: 

“Isabel says it when she drops things.” 

Upon inquiry, I found that Isabel had 
used the word (perhaps for the first time) 
several weeks before, when she had dropped 
a soufflé on the floor. 

Carol was rarely with other children up 
to the time she was two and one-half years 


old. 


playmate, “Mary-Sary,” who was her boon 


Consequently she had an imaginary 
companion. At that particular time, 
Dur- 
ing the past year Mary-Sary has been for- 
When I 


Carol spoke often of Vancouver. 
gotten until recently. asked, 
several weeks ago: 

“Where is Mary-Sary now?” 
she answered: 

“She went to Vancouver or to Kansas 
—I don’t know which.” 

I do not remember data concerning 
Carol’s motor development—at what age 
she sat up or stood up—but she did not 
walk especially early; she was thirteen 
months when she took her first steps alone. 
As to her sensory-motor development, she 
kept time to music when she was twelve 
months; she would steady herself against 


the victrola and would move her body up 
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and down, keeping time to the music. 
By the time she was two years and one- 
half, we realized that Carol was respon- 
sible for the music of the household; she 
started and stopped the victrola, would 
run to wind it when it ran down, and 
change the records. One day at this age, 
as I was looking through the records, she 
asked me to play “I Love You.” I picked 
up another record, and she stopped me, 
insisting that I should play “I Love You.” 
[ told her to pick it out, and I was sur- 
prised when she selected that particular 
record from a group that looked alike to 
the casual observer. I never could de- 
cide what the distinguishing feature was. 
Carol has carried a tune since she was 
very young, and with no special teaching 
has learned several songs. 

Carol is learning to accept responsibili- 
ties. She has been doing some of the 
shopping for the past several months. 
She does not carry a note to the grocer, 
With- 


out being asked to do so, she wipes some 


but asks for the groceries herself. 


of the dishes and puts them away, she 
tries to make her bed, and dusts the furni- 
ture; she resents having an adult dust 
articles which she has dusted. She also 
assumes a protective attitude toward her 
little sister, and if Baby puts foreign sub- 
stances into her mouth, she will run to 
tell her mother. However her attitude 
is not always protective; if the baby has 
Carol’s playthings, Carol does not hesitate 
to snatch them away, even though she 
may return them later. 
Carol’s chief fault is “slapping-out,” 
which she will do at any time when she 
is being interfered with. She is quick to 
think that she is being laughed at, and 


she will slap out and lift her chin in a 
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defensive attitude whenever she imagines 
that she is being ridiculed. Carol is in- 
consistent and unreasonable with regard 
to this fault. Although she is scolded 
and remonstrated with almost daily about 
it, she told me last week how naughty 
Charlotte was because she slapped Louise. 
I made no allusion to Carol’s shortcom- 
ings, but agreed that it was very naughty 


of Charlotte. The next day I said again: 


“It is naughty to slap people, isn’t it?” 
and we discussed Charlotte’s naughtiness 
of the day before. The following day 
Carol slapped at me. I took her in my 
arms and asked her if it was naughty of 
Charlotte to slap. She nodded; 

“Yes, it was.” 

“Well, then isn’t it just as bad for you 
to slap?” 

No, that was different. 

I have attempted to discover some of 
Carol’s concepts of number and time. | 
find she understands “two” and “three,” 
but on being asked “How much is ‘two’ 
and ‘three’?” her answer was: 

“Two and three.” 

I then asked how many ice cream cones 
a lady would ask for if she were going to 
buy two and three cones for Carol and 
her friends. Her answer was: 

“How could she carry them all?” 
Apparently she was primarily interested 
in the safe delivery of the cones. How- 
ever, by using my fingers to represent the 
cones, she counted that two and three 
equal five. Then we decided that Janet 
was too young to eat a cone, and wished 


to find out how 


many to order. She 


tucked my thumb under and said: 
“That is Janet, and she is too little,” 
and proceeded to count the remaining 


Then I 


four. insisted that she count 
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without using my hand, so she tapped 
against my body, but she became confused 
and did not always get the correct answer. 
I asked: ‘‘How long is a week?” 
She hesitated and asked: “Do you mean 
Easter or Christmas?” (I thought later 
that this was not such an irrelevant re- 


Who but 


a mere adult would think that Easter week 


mark, as it may first appear. 


and Christmas week would seem the same 
length to a child?) 

“No, what is a week?” I continued. 
She answered: 

“Well, it is the third day,” proving that 
she had only a vague idea about it. 

Another Sunday when told that she 
would have some pleasure on the follow- 
ing Saturday, she said: 

“T want to go to bed now.” 

Upon inquiry, I found that she evi- 
dently measured time by going to bed and 
getting up, and by retiring early in the 
afternoon, Saturday would come sooner. 

Carol is beginning to reason and to 
wonder. Recently she said to me: 

“Spinach makes your cheeks red; you 
really wouldn't think that you would get 
red cheeks from eating spinach, would 
you?” 

Another incident demonstrates that a 
child tries to solve problems by using the 


information that it possesses. It occurred 


when we were on the beach. I picked up 
an empty shell and told her that a little 
animal had lived in it, showing her how 
the shell opened and closed. 


the little hole in the shell, she ventured: 


Pointing to 


“And I supposed that little hole is 
where it put the garbage out.” 

Carol has a fear of the dark, because 
she was told by other children over a year 
ago that there were bears in the dark. 
She has not overcome this fear in spite of 
the fact that “The Three Bears” is a 
favorite story. 

She has a vivid imagination, and she 
recently gave an excellent example of the 
child world, as being composed of his own 
world of fancy and the adult world. She 
had been dusting, and she came in to tell 
me how hard she had been working. 

“T cleaned the house, and then put the 
children to bed.” 

“What children?” 

“Mother and Daddy.” 

As neither of her parents was in bed, the 
latter part of her story was purely fiction. 

I have enjoyed making a study of a 


child. 


of individual children by interested rela- 


According to Sully, studies made 


tives, recording the movements of the 


child’s mind, are necessary to psychologi- 


individual 


cal research in the study of 


differences in children. 
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THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC AND OTHER 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES * 


HE progress made by Doris, age 13, 
treated at the child guidance clinic, 
clearly shows that the use of community 
resources is frequently essential to child 
guidance clinic service. Following the ex- 
ploration of Doris’s problem by the clinic 
staff, the proper treatment to help her 
was outlined. It was designed to assist 
her to a healthier adjustment in herself 
and in her social and family relationships. 
The first step in the plan was psychi- 
atric treatment. This was to be accom- 
panied by the use of other educational 
and community services as Doris resolved 
her conflicts enough to be able to use 
them. It was important that the use of 
these resources be timed carefully so that 
Doris could use each with the maximum 
of success. The value of correct timing 
cannot be over-emphasized. Premature 
stresses and failures had to be avoided be- 


cause they would have discouraged her 

Submitted by Exie E. Welsch, M.D., School 
Psychiatrist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 





and impeded the development of her self- 


assurance. 

Doris was referred to the clinic by her 
teacher because she was making poor 
marks, was extremely careless, wandered 
away from her seat, worked erratically, 
had no real friends. She was in 8A. A 
group test had placed her in a dull group- 
ing so the teacher did not expect a high 
academic achievement, but she did expect 
Doris to do better than her persistently 
failing marks showed. 

Doris was a small, thin, pale girl, who 
had been previously in health improve- 
ment classes, but had gained enough 
weight to enter regular class. During the 
recent term, she had begun to lose weight 
again, showed marked lassitude and lack 
of energy. 

Psychological examination showed her 
to have average intelligence. This con- 
trast to the results of the group test re- 
vealed Doris’s ability to respond to a 
stimulating and supportive individual re- 


lationship, and conversely revealed her 
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poor performance in a group (social) 
situation. 

The clinic social worker talked with the 
teacher and found out more about Doris 
She appeared to be a very unhappy girl 
with a tendency to daydreaming. She 
was observed to be with girls, but never 
seemed really a part of the group. By 
contrast, she would become suddenly alert, 
vivacious, and charming on those infre- 
quent occasions when the teacher asked 
her to do some monitorial duty for her. 
The social worker, in order to find out 
about Doris’s adjustment at home, talked 
with the mother. The latter was a small, 
delicate, sickly woman who lacked energy 
and obviously felt overwhelmed with the 
problem of running her home on a wel- 
fare allowance, and rearing four children 
20, had 


recently graduated from high school, and 


by herself. The oldest daughter, 


gone to work. She gave financial support 
supplemented by the welfare budget, and 
was the chief source of comfort to the 
mother. She helped plan for the home, 
and helped supervise the younger children, 
a boy 15, and Doris 13, both of whom 
were problems. The other girl, 19, was a 
senior in high school and would soon go 
to work. 

The mother spoke despairingly of 
Doris’s outbursts against her at home, 
stating that she became argumentative at 
times when asked to help about the house, 
and that she was “‘disrespectful,”’ made a 
scene when asked for occasional movie 
money which the mother did not have. 
She was always wanting to go to a neigh- 
borhood settlement house but the mother 
did not approve of this because there were 
boys there and Doris tended to be in- 


terested in boys, group activities (trips, 
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swimming), dancing, and such “flighty 
things.” The mother’s Latin American 
background led to strict standards for the 
rearing of young girls. The older girls, 
to the mother, were different; they caused 
no worry. She was baffled and helpless 
in the face of the youngest girl’s rebel- 
liousness. She responded by being even 
more strict, which continued the vicious 
cycle. 

All of this was especially hard for the 
mother because she had been sick for a 
long time. Her husband left her when 
Doris was a few days old. He died three 
years ago. He had not supported the 
family after the birth of the two younger 


children. 


for five years after Doris’s birth, during 


She was in a T.B. sanatorium 


which time the children were in a foster 
home. She was frail after that, and in 
recent months has had a “tumor” (can- 
cer) for which she goes to the hospital 
regularly. 


The social 


with the mother’s grave problems over 


worker was sympathetic 


the years. She offered the clinic’s help 
for Doris in order to help her and to re- 
lieve the mother who accepted the social 
worker’s offer, but was not particularly 
assured. She remained anxious, and sug- 
gested that possibly the best solution was 
to place Doris in the foster home she had 
been in during her early childhood. 

As the mother told this story, the social 
worker could see how truly overwhelmed 
and fatigued she was in carrying on a 
home. On the other hand, she saw that 
the mother spent all of her time and 
energies trying to make a nice home for the 
children, and occasionally eking out a 
little money from her meager budget for 


the two younger children. Her only ac- 











tivities outside of the home were when 
she went to a clinic or to church. Be- 
cause of the great burdens she bore, she 
talked freely to the children about her 
unhappy life, and blamed the father 
bitterly. The children essentially took on 
her viewpoints so that a very strong 
family tie had developed. 

The reality of the family situation, and 
of the mother’s situation, was seen clearly 
by Doris as she revealed her dilemma to 
the psychiatrist. Doris’s conflicts, which 
caused her disconcerting behavior, lay in 
several areas, each of which had its op- 
posite pull. 

The basic area of emotional conflict was 
in relation to her parents. She sympa- 
thized with her mother’s hard life, her 
sacrifices for the children, and her bitter- 
On the other 


hand, she could not accept such a com- 


ness toward the father. 


plete rejection of her father for she 
desperately wanted a father, at least in 
fantasy, “‘like other girls.” 

Another source of conflict was that, 
whereas she knew her mother was ill and 
in a sanatorium the first five years of her 
(Doris’s) life, she resented it that mother 
could not have mothered her during this 
time. 

Another problem lay in gaining typical 
social-adolescent needs. Her mother’s 
social codes she consciously agreed with, 
but in living with average American ado- 
lescents as well as recognizing her own 
desires, she wanted group activities with 
boys and girls, wanted freedom to go on 
trips to the movies, to a settlement house. 
Although she desired these things which 
the mother did not allow, she never 
actually disobeyed her mother and try to 


achieve them. 
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During psychiatric treatment, Doris 
elaborated each of these. She first brought 
in how she thought she should feel. 
Later, she was able to bring in feelings 
she had had to repress because they were 
not acceptable to mother nor to herself 
consciously. 

Doris, when first seen by the psychia- 
trist, was a frail, rather untidy, fragile 
girl, who spoke very quietly and with 
great reserve. She immediately said that 
whereas she was not getting along well in 
school, her chief trouble was “at the 
house.” She described quarrels with an 
older sister and how she tried to satisfy 
her mother who was very strict. She had 
only the most positive sympathetic things 
to say of her mother. She pointed out 
how the mother had been sickly all of her 
life and yet made tremendous efforts to 
make a home for the children. Doris re- 
peated politely all of the social standards 
and mores which her mother had taught, 
saying that she knew her mother was 
correct. She asserted that she believed in 
them all too. 

Doris recalled with sympathetic feeling 
the mother’s exceedingly hard life. She 
was orphaned when a young child and 
went to live with an aunt, where she was 
not included in the family emotionally, 
but was treated more like a servant. She 
married young to get away from this 
situation. She married an older, seemingly 
stable man, who had a good job, and 
offered financial and domestic security. 
The mother was very happy during this 
period. Doris described an idyllic exist- 
ence during which her mother had cap 
tured some of the satisfactions she had 
missed in her life. After the two older 


children were born, the father decided 
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that he would come to the United States 
where there was promise of a better job 
and more income. The mother and two 
children followed two years later. 


In New 


found good jobs difficult to obtain. He 


York, however, the father 


began drinking, did not provide for the 
family. He left the home for periods. 
There were many quarrels between the 
parents over the two subsequent preg- 
nancies. The father left home finally 
shortly after Doris was born. 

Doris was with the mother a few weeks 
after her birth. Then the mother became 
ill with tuberculosis and had to spend five 
years in a sanatorium. Doris and her three 
brothers and sisters were placed in a 
They finally 


stayed in one foster home for three con- 


succession of foster homes. 
secutive years (when Doris was 2 to 5 
years of age). After the mother became 
well enough, she reassembled the family 
and established a home. Since then her 
health has been very frail. She has made 
frequent visits to hospitals for check-up, 
as have the other children. In the past 


several months, she has developed a 
“tumor” which further debilitates her. 
In speaking of her father, Doris at first 
repeated all of the hostility that the 
mother expressed about her husband. She 
talked with great feeling about how he 
had left the family so that she had never 
known her own father “like other girls.” 
She saw him as a “bad man.” As she 
talked along, however, she began to speak 
nostalgically of how wonderful the father 
was, and what a happy home they had 
had prior to coming to New York. She 
spoke as if she had lived through this 
happy period herself, even though she had 


not been born then. She finally sorted out 
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that she felt two ways about her father. 
One was the critical, hostile side that co- 
incided with her mother’s frustration, and 
the other was based on her own fantasies 
about a good and admirable father. She 
could not tie the two extremes of feeling 
together, and therefore felt a lot of 
anxiety about her relation with her mother 
and her attitude to a father she had never 
known. 

She gradually was able to speak of her 
feeling of love for her father as her un- 
derlying feeling toward him, in spite of 
mother’s criticism. She was able to work 
out varying feelings toward her mother. 
Whereas at first she had shown great 
identification with mother and had con- 
sciously taken on all of mother’s attitudes, 
she could finally talk through the other 
side of her feeling, namely that she felt 
some criticism toward mother in not 
making the marriage more of a success so 
father would have stayed home (and thus 
be available as a father to Doris). She 
spoke of the guilt she felt about being 
critical of mother, since mother had 
worked so hard for the family. 

Doris revealed great guilt about having 
ever been born. The logic of this, ac- 
cording to her, was that mother, father, 
and two older sisters got along very well, 
and that it was only after the birth of 
the younger children that the marital 
difficulties began. Her mother had stated 
on occasion that things had been excep- 
tionally bad since Doris and her brother 
were born. The mother had talked freely 
of how critical the father was for having 
additional children. He used to get into 
fights with the mother because of her 
pregnancies. Therefore, Doris felt that if 


the mother had not been pregnant with 


| 


er 
ly 
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to 
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if 
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her, the mother and father may have 
It was thus revealed 
that she had nursed a lot of self-blame for 


years for the parental situation. 


remained together. 


It gave 
rise to a feeling on her part of being com- 
pletely worthless. 

The psychiatrist helped Doris talk about 
these conflicting within her. 
They were exceedingly difficult to discuss. 


feelings 


The psychiatrist supported the validity of 
each feeling she had, helped her under- 
stand the sources of her hostility to 
mother, and other conflicting feelings re- 
After 
sorting out and synthesizing the problems 


sulting from her life experiences. 


arising from her relationships with her 
parents, and her own place in relation to 
them, Doris was ready to go on to talk 
about her need for personal satisfactions. 

She described, more factually and less 
emotionally, what was pleasant at home, 
She described 


simple social wishes, such as having a 


and what was frustrating. 


group of girl friends, going to camp, and 
to mixed parties. Her wishes were modest, 
but were at variance with what her 
mother would permit, since she believed 
that girls should have no social life until 
they were 18. This realistic discussion 
represented progress for Doris in that she 
could now express, without either guilt or 
belligerence, a desire for typical, though 
modest adolescent satisfactions. 

Doris bloomed during this period. She 
became vivacious. Her appearance be- 
came more tidy and attractive. The social 
worker had talked with her classroom 
teacher. The latter participated in a 
gentle drawing out of Doris. She gave 
her many more satisfactions within the 
framework of the classroom and its ac- 


tivities. Doris responded to these with 
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great joy and satisfaction. The teacher 
reported later that Doris was whispering 
and giggling in class and was a bit of a 
nuisance. The teacher was delighted, 
however, to see this form of behavior. 
She saw it as more normal, adolescent be- 
havior. Fortunately, a school play was 
being planned at this moment in Doris’s 
treatment. A bit part was arranged for 
her. She responded with enthusiasm and 
joy. 

Since Doris had now reached the point 
of being able to make more constructive 
and happier social relationships, it was 
time to help her achieve these in reality. 
The social worker worked out a compro- 
mise social plan for her, wherein the 
mother would allow social activities if 
they were supervised. The social worker 
found one such activity in connection 
with an after school program and another 
with a church recreational group. A con- 
tact with the older sister led to a plan 
whereby Doris and two or three of her 
girl friends would be taken to the movies 
occasionally and have a soda afterwards. 

After having consolidated and achieved 
in reality some measure of satisfactions 
for herself, Doris could talk more freely 
about the periods when she wished sh« 
were a baby. She remembered fondly the 
foster mother with whom she lived be- 
tween the ages of two and five. She 
would like to visit this woman. In some 
ways she seems more like a real mother 
than her own mother. There was a 
momentary resurgence of guilt as she 
recognized the fuller emotional meaning 
of this foster mother to her, in compari- 
son to her own mother. The psychiatrist 
explained it was natural for persons to 


feel most warmly toward the mother 
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person who took care of them when they 
were a baby. Doris made a very astute 
comment here when she said “I guess my 
sisters have always gotten along better 
(than I) because they had Mother.” 
Doris talked of this more freely at home, 
partially to get even with her mother. 
The mother was quite upset about this, 
and the social worker talked with her 
about it, recognizing Doris’ feeling on the 
one hand, and the mother’s own inca- 
pacity (having been in a sanatorium) dur- 
ing that crucial period of the child’s life. 
This phase was temporary. 

Doris gained weight and had more 
physical energy. She loved dancing and, 
in talking with a teacher in the school, 
was put in a special dancing group. 

Through the years, Doris had gone to 
clinic periodically to be checked up for 
tuberculosis. There were moments dur- 
ing the early part of treatment when she 
used her frail health as an excuse in poor 
difficulties at 


social relationships and 


home. After a while, she did not need 
these defenses any more, and at the end of 
treatment considered herself a healthy, 
physically normal girl. The social worker 
at the hospital was contacted briefly in 
order that she might become a little more 
active in reassuring Doris about her physi- 
cal status and reafhirming the doctor’s 
comments about her clear x-ray plates. 
Toward the end of the semester, during 
which Doris had psychiatric treatment, 
her grades rose from D’s with an occasional 


This be- 


came a source of satisfaction for both 


C, to B’s with an occasional A. 


Doris and her mother. 
Inasmuch as the mother’s health was 
very frail, and it was medically known 


that she would probably not live very 
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much longer, and inasmuch as Doris’ 
feeling toward her mother had so recently 
resolved itself from intense feelings of 
hostility and guilt, the psychiatrist, dur- 
ing the latter part of treatment, discussed 
the possibility of the mother’s death. It 
was anticipated that these conflicting feel- 
ings might have a resurgence at the time 
of the mother’s death. Such a discussion 
was designed to strengthen Doris to enable 
her to meet the fact of her mother’s 
death which might come at any time. She 
recognized that sometimes she became so 
angry with her mother that she would be 
glad if she died, but at the same time 
would feel very guilty about it. Feeling 
more secure in herself now, having more 
satisfactions in reality, and feeling more 
satisfactions at home, Doris felt she un- 
derstood enough not to get excessively 
upset when and if such should occur. 
Psychiatric treatment served to help 
unsnarl Doris’ emotional conflicts about 
her parents. With this accomplished, 
Doris was ready to broaden her life and 
personal experiences on a basis of healthy 
adolescent impulses rather than on a basis 
motivated by resentment, guilt, hopes, and 
frustrations. Psychiatric treatment car- 
ried on into this phase, but it was essential 
to plan a longer time program to help 
Doris sustain her newly found gains. 
This was especially important in view of 
the mother’s invalidism which would con- 
tinue to make a complex home situation. 
The case was discussed with a family 
service agency. Doris and her mother 
both agreed to such a plan. The social 
agency agreed to plan for Doris to have a 
case worker of her own who would see her 
regularly and help her work through daily 


problems of living. Together they would 
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plan outside social activities that Doris 
needed and to which she responded so well. 

The mother also was provided with a 
case worker to help her with budgeting, 
home planning, caring for her health, 
making plans for hospitalization, if and 
when that should become necessary. The 
case worker further would help sustain 
the attitude the clinic case worker had 
supported, reassuring the mother, so that 
she could allow Doris to be free enough to 
develop her own personality. 

There continued to be strain at home 
because the mother was a sick woman who 
found a bouncy adolescent difficult and 
annoying. Plan for a long-time summer 


camp placement was made for Doris, who 
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was thrilled at the prospect. The camp 
was well selected. She had a wonderful 
time, and gained eight pounds. Later, 
during one of the school holidays, she was 
taken by the same group on a special camp 
trip. She was a good camper and made 
several friends. She entertained the girls 
with her dancing, and derived a lot of 
satisfaction from her relationship with 
her Counsellor. 

Thus, Doris demonstrates how a well- 
planned program of community services 
can contribute to the healthy readjust- 
ment of an adolescent. The timing of 
these services was an essential part of the 
plan for sustaining and promoting her 


progress. 





The School Bus and Mental Health 


Continued from page 47.) 


child. There is the driver who day after 
day must drive over wet, muddy roads 
with the howling of 60 children directly 
behind him, there is the principal who 
must worry day after day about the safe 


conduct of the children from home to 


school and return, the parents who worry 
over the safety of their children, and the 
mechanics who work day and night over 
old broken-down buses with their faulty 
equipment. All have a legitimate con 


cern for mental hygiene on the bus. 
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Three New Books on Child 
Development 
The appearance within a few months 
of one another of three new books on 
child development, with two of them im- 
portant but contrasting books, must be 
Jersild’s Child 
Development and the Curriculum and 
Gesell and Ilg’s The Child From Five to 


Ten® cover different ground. 


regarded as an event. 


Even where 
they treat the same subject, the younger 
child in school, they do it from quite 
different points of view. Both, however, 
must be regarded as new materials of first 
rank importance for teachers and parents. 
Arlitt’s revision of her Psychology of In- 
Childhood* is a 
traditional publication in the field. 

Child Development and the Curriculum 


drives an opening wedge into a field of 


tancy 


and Earl) more 


curriculum study which should prove 


Arthur T. 


Curriculum. 


Jersild, Child Development and the 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 274 


p. $2.75 

2 Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, The Child 
From Five to Ten. New York, Harper and Bros., 
1946. 475 p. $4.00. 

Ada H. Arlitt, Psychology of Infancy and 
Early Childhood (3rd _ edition). New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 475 p 


$3.75. 
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fruitful for at least the next twenty-five 
years. For generations school curricula 
have been determined by tradition, by 
more or less arm-chair philosophy, by 
textbooks, and by social forces—in other 
words by various factors except the one 
most directly concerned, the child him- 
self. 


knowledge of children’s developmental 


As Jersild is careful to point out, 


stages will never wholly determine a cur- 
riculum, but it is high time school people 
paid more attention to it in planning their 
educational programs.  Jersild clearly 
helps teachers and other curriculum people 
in their first steps in applying child de- 
velopment data to school practice. 

As pointed out in these columns in the 
April, 1945, issue of Understanding thi 
Child, much research in child develop- 
ment is not readily available to teachers 
and other curriculum workers and, to 
date, attempts to relate such knowledge 
to school practice have not been particu- 
larly successful. Now, in six chapters, 
Jersild does much to bridge the gap and 
to enlarge upon certain concepts in pub- 
lications reviewed at that time. 

His first two chapters give the point 
of view of the book and enunciate prin- 


ciples of child development as applied to 











the curriculum. The chapters “sketch 
some of the major characteristics of chil- 
dren at various maturity levels” and de- 
scribe “forms of behavior that are promi- 
nent at various levels as the child moves 
from early infancy to adulthood” (p. vii). 
They suggest that “education should be 
geared to the course of human develop- 
ment” (p. 8) and that the aim of educa- 
tion is to help the child “to achieve the 
optimum development of his powers, to 
adjust to his limitations, and to obtain a 
balanced diet for the nurture of the many 
aspects of his personality” (p. 6). The 
second chapter suggests certain principles 
of development, such as “levels of ma- 
turity,” “developmental pace,” “develop- 
mental experience,” and ‘‘developmental 
revision of habits.” Many of these con- 
cepts are freshly stated and must be read 
to be appreciated. 

The main body of Child Development 
and the Curriculum is given to chapters 
on development during infancy, the pre- 
school years, the elementary school years, 
and adolescence and its implications for 
the school curriculum. — Jersild has in- 
cluded the first two of these chapters in 
a book on the curriculum because he be- 
lieves that, to understand children in 
school, it is necessary to understand earlier 
development. “The more important goals 
of education can be achieved only by tak- 
ing into account, to a greater extent than 
has been customary, forces that are shap- 
ing the child’s personality long before the 
age when children usually go to school” 
(p. viii). In these and the later chapters 
he summarizes several hundred sources, 
most of them research reports, that give 
insights into the varied aspects of develop- 
ment. 


It is impossible to summarize in a re- 
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view the many practical hints for teach- 
ers given by Jersild in his chapters on the 
elementary school child and the adoles- 
cent. These include such topics as chil- 
dren’s concepts of time, their capacity 
for understanding social and_ political 
questions, the influence of movies, radio 
and comics (“the average urban elemen- 
tary school child during the fall, winter 
and early months of spring devotes at 
least a third as much time to these three 
forms of entertainment as he spends at 
school”), the development of artistic ap- 
preciation and skill, the development of 
“selfhood” and changes in adolescent in- 
terests. The chapters are packed with 
suggestions for teachers or parents who 
want to know children better. 

In view of its title, a valid criticism of 
Child Development and the Curriculum 
may be that it does not contain much 
about the curriculum. _ Jersild himself is 
conscious of this difficulty, for he says in 
his introductory chapter that we need 
more information on children as learners, 
in a school situation. “Findings from a 
study of children’s growth and behavior 
will indicate how a school program should 
be arranged. But such findings will not 
per se tell how the practical details of the 
school’s job may best be carried out” (p. 
7). While no reader will find in the 
book prescriptions for curriculum content 
or teaching methods, actually the book 
contains many hints or indirect sugges- 
tions for school practice. Many sug- 
gestions from research about teaching 
“school subjects” have been collected in 
such older books as Reed’s Psychology of 
the Elementary School Subjects,* Cole’s 

4H. B. Reed, Psychology of the Elementary 


School Subjects (rev. ed.). Boston, Ginn & 
Company, 1938. 582 p. 
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The Elementary School Subjects® and the 
Garrisons’ Fundamentals of Psychology in 
Secondary Education.® The trouble with 
most of such books is that they treat the 
learning of “subjects” divorced from the 
learner. Perhaps the next step is to bring 
together for teachers such results as are 
contained in these volumes incorporated 
with suggestions of the sort Jersild pre- 
sents so invitingly. 

In all parts of their book The Child 
from Five to Ten Gesell and Ilg include 
sections on the child in school, but their 
intent is to give a picture of the child at 
various developmental levels rather than 
to relate developmental characteristics to 
curriculum practice. After the enor- 
mous success of their earlier Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, and be- 
cause of the scarcity of developmental 
materials at these age-levels, the new book 
has been eagerly welcomed by parents 
and teachers. Three child study groups 
known to the reviewer have reported 
enthusiastically on The Child from Five 
to Ten, and several other smaller groups 
of mothers have bought the book for ex- 
They speak 


of it as “practical” and “reassuring.” 


change and ready reference. 


In Part I of their book Gesell and Ilg 
give an over-all picture of growth from 
five to ten, with separate chapters on 
mental maturation and social relation- 
ships. About half the book is given to 
descriptions of children during the first 
four years, at the age of five, and at suc- 
cessive ages up to ten. After this hori- 


zontal description the third part uses a 


L. Cole, The Elementary School Subjects. 
New York, Rinehart & Company, 1946. 455 p. 
6S. C. Garrison and K. C. 
mentals of Psychology of Secondary Education 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1936. 


Garrison, Funda- 


$99 p. 
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vertical approach by describing develop- 
ment from five to ten years in such terms 
as motor characteristics, emotional ex- 
pression, self and sex, interpersonal rela- 
This later 


section, describing what the authors call 


tions, play, and school life. 


“growth gradients,” includes summaries 
of infant and pre-school development, 
with references to the earlier book, so 
that a continuous picture of various 
phases of development is available to the 
reader. 

As in their earlier book, teachers and 
parents will find what may tritely be 
called “a mine of information” in this 
book on the middle years of childhood. 
Perhaps the least successful part of the 
book from a child-study point of view is 
the second section describing behavior at 
the five-year level, the six-year level, the 
seven-year level, etc. Children or an in- 
dividual child just don’t divide them- 
selves or their lives into distinct levels. 
A child at eight years may be much the 
same child he was at seven years or an- 
other child of five years may have many 
of the characteristics of a seven-year-old. 
Gesell and Ilg, of course, are careful to 
point out always the continuity and the 
Their 


third section from the vertical point of 


unevennesses of development. 
view does much to eradicate some of the 
difficulties of the horizontal approach. 
And their emphasis upon developmental 
characteristics is always in order. For 
example, in regard to bedtime they say, 
“No set rule can be offered. All depends 
on good timing, which means finding 
the psychological moment, which in turn 
depends on recognizing a developmental 
stage” (p. 245). This pretty well sums 
up the viewpoint of the book. 


The third recent book in the field of 
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child development is Arlitt’s Psychology 
of Infancy and Early Childhood. This 
is a revision of Arlitt’s well-known text, 
first published in 1928. 
break the new ground ascribed to Jersild 


It does not 


and to Gesell and Ilg above, but it im- 
presses one as a workman-like -presenta- 
tion of many of the facts known about 
The book’s 


introduction states that it includes ‘““much 


infancy and early childhood. 


additional material in the field of learn- 
ing, imagination, memory and the relative 
effects of heredity and environment.” 
Unfortunately, the physical format of the 
book is “text-bookish” and the organiza- 
tion of the content reinforces this im- 


pression. 


Some Effects of Physical Handicaps 
and Illness 

Teachers have long been aware that 
children’s illnesses or physical handicaps 
may affect their personality and social 
behavior. Many parents can recall that 
when a child was ill for weeks and “waited 
on hand and foot” he often wished to 
perpetuate his dependent behavior after 
health was reattained. Popular literature 
is full of the supposed effects of being 
crippled, small for one’s age, hard-of- 
hearing, and other physical handicaps. 
Actually, many of the popular conclu- 
sions in this area are in the nature of old 
wives’ tales, and the scientific literature 
on the subject has been scattered and difh- 
cult to obtain. A new publication by 
Barker, Wright, and Gonick entitled Ad- 
justment to Physical Handicap and IIl- 
ness’ seeks to correct this situation by 

7 Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wright and 
Mollie R. Gonick, Adjustment to Physical Handi- 


cap and Illness: A Survey of the Social Psychology 
of Physique and Disability. Bulletin 55, 1946. 


Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17. 372 p. $2.00. 
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summarizing and organizing available 
research. 

Adjustment to Physical Handicap and 
Illness is concerned, not with physical 
treatment or the practice of medicine in 
the usual sense, but with “the effect of a 
deviation in physique (and of various 
types of illness) upon the personality and 
social behavior of the individual.” More 
specifically it considers research findings 
on possible effects (and occasionally 
causes) of physical size, muscular strength 
and motor ability, auditory impairments, 
tuberculosis, orthopedic disabilities, and 
acute illness. Chapters on these topics 
are accompanied by valuable summaries 
of research. A final chapter deals with 
the employment of the disabled. 

It is almost impossible to summarize 
the hundreds of findings described in Ad- 
justment to Physical Handicaps and Ill- 
ness. Many of the studies reported are 
inconclusive, and the authors believe we 
cannot be sure just what the effects of 
illness or physical handicap will be. In 
both groups and individuals, physique and 
behavior may be independent; in other 
cases behavior may determine physique 
and physique may influence behavior. 
The influence of behavior on physical 
characteristics takes one, of course, into 
the interesting new field of psychosomatic 
medicnie. Although the authors are 
ready to draw no final conclusions in the 
areas listed above, they have done a valu- 
able service in collecting available data. 
Few teachers will want to read this book 
completely. In its present form it is 
most valuable to research workers in the 
field, but it can well be used by school 
people in case conferences on difficult 
children in the categories mentioned. It 


should also stimulate research in the whole 
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area, particularly in children’s hospitals 
throughout the country which too often 
have been concerned only with the physi- 
cal care of their patients. 

In their chapter on effects of impaired 
hearing Barker and his co-authors find 
some evidence that hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren tend to be more fearful than normal 
children and that adjustment problems 
are frequent in the group. Further evi- 
dence in this area is presented by Gates 
and Kushner® in a new study of the in- 
fluences affecting children’s decisions to 
use or not to use individual hearing aids. 
One of the oddities of our culture is that 
the acceptance of aids to better vision is 
almost universal but that aids to better 
hearing are frequently resisted. The new 
study is therefore of interest from a social 
as well as an individual point of view. 

In general, Gates and Kushner find that 
in the group of thirty-eight children 
studied, ranging in age from twelve to 
eighteen years, there were tendencies to 
use an aid more if the difficulty was not 
thought to be hereditary, if the children 
were among the better adjusted members 
of the group, if the socio-economic status 
of the family was fairly high and if the 
parental attitude toward the child and 
Many of the 


adolescent girls discarded an aid because 


his handicap was good. 


they believed that it detracted from their 
appearance. Children who wore an aid 
seemed to have better health than others 
who refused to wear their aids, there was 

8 Arthur I. Gates and Rose E. Kushner, Learn- 
ing to Use Hearing Aids: A Study of the Factors 


Influencing the Decision of Children to Wear 
Hearing Aids. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1946. 77 p. “Limited free distribution.” 
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a greater tendency to participate in a 
group after using an aid, and the users 
of an aid showed consistent improvement 


The authors be- 


lieve that teachers and counsellors can do 


in school achievement. 
much to help pupils use the aids fruit- 
fully. 
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